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| his  is  my  third  annual  report  as  Children’s  Advocate. 

As  I prepared  this  report,  I found  myself  thinking  of  my  two 
predecessors  and  the  frustration  they  experienced  in  advocating 
for  improvements  to  Alberta’s  child  welfare  system.  I found 
myself  thinking  of  my  counterparts  in  other  provinces  and  the 
frustration  they  experience  in  advocating  for  improvements  in 
their  Provincial  child  welfare  systems.  I also  found  myself  thinking 
about  the  frustration  of  all  of  the  advocates  who  are  members  of 
this  office,  but  mostly  I thought  about  the  struggle  that  many 
young  people  have  when  trying  to  get  the  services  that  they  so 
desperately  need.  Every  day  we  encounter  young  people  in  the 
Alberta  child  welfare  system  who  are  not  well  served  by  that 
system.  At  a systemic  level  we  identify  the  inadequacies  we  see 
through  annual  reports  and  in  other  ways.  In  spite  of  repeated 
identification  of  those  inadequacies,  it’s  hard  to  see  evidence  of 
progress  towards  a more  responsive  and  appropriately  resourced 
service  system.  In  a province  with  the  means  to  do  so  much 
more,  it  is  very  disheartening  to  see  young  people  who  depend 
on  the  child  welfare  system  get  such  low  priority.  Health  care, 
education  and  the  economy  dominate  the  public  agenda  and 
while  they  are  key  issues  for  Albertans,  there  are  other  Albertans 
whose  needs  go  beyond  these  issues.  They  are  the  young  people 
who,  as  a consequence  of  abuse  or  neglect,  end  up  depending  on 
the  child  welfare  system  for  support  and  the  necessities  of  life. 
While  additional  money  is  allocated  to  child  welfare  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  frequently  as  a response  to  budget  deficits  and  in  most 
instances  less  than  what  is  needed. 

In  this  annual  report,  we  comment  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate,  the  referrals  we  receive,  and  the  population 
we  serve.  We  also  report  on  what  young  people  have  to  say 
about  child  welfare  services,  and  key  issues  we  have  identified  in 
our  work  with  young  people.  We  also  report  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  see  differences  in  young  people’s  experience  with  the 
child  welfare  system  since  the  establishment  of  regional  Child 
and  Family  Services  Authorities. 


The  picture  we  present  is  not  a flattering  one.  The  experience 
we  report  is  that  of  the  young  people  in  the  child  welfare  system 
who  are  frequently  not  well  served.  In  order  for  the  service 
system  to  make  the  improvements  needed  to  better  respond  to 
the  needs  of  young  people,  there  needs  to  be  acknowledgement 
of  the  shortcomings.  This  is  not  a popular  function  within  the 
structure  of  Government,  but  it  is  a necessary  one. 

I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  acknowledge  the  Minister  of 
Children’s  Services,  the  Honorable  Iris  Evans  and  what  I believe 
to  be  her  sincere  interest  in  the  well-being  of  Alberta’s  young 
people.  She  has  listened  to  young  people,  she  has  engaged  in 
discussion  of  their  concerns  with  them,  and  she  has  tried  to 
respond.  While  the  Minister  is  assigned  responsibility  for 
Children’s  Services,  she  needs  the  support  of  her  Government 
colleagues  to  put  in  place  the  resources  needed  to  shape  a service 
system  that  listens  to  young  people,  that  cares  about  their  needs, 
and  that  can  respond  in  a timely  and  appropriate  fashion. 


Bob  Rechner 
Children’s  Advocate 
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The  Responsibilites  of  the 

Children’s  Advocate 


"my  experience 
and  the 

combined  experience 
of  my  predecessors 
suggests 

considerably  less 
enthusiasm 
for  hearing  about 
the  shortcomings 
of  the  child 
welfare  system”. 


I he  Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  was  created  by  the 
Alberta  Government.  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate  are  set  out  in  Section  2.1  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act.  Key  duties  under  the  law  are  to  represent  the 
rights,  interests  and  viewpoints  of  young  people  receiving  child 
welfare  services,  to  investigate  complaints  regarding  the  adequacy 
of  those  services,  and  to  advise  the  Minister  regarding  the 
provision  of  those  services.  In  the  creation  of  the  office  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  there  must  have  been  some  recognition 
that  in  spite  of  good  intentions,  the  rights,  interests  and  view- 
points of  young  people  receiving  services  may  not  always  be 
adequately  considered.  Those  charged  with  the  delivery  of  such 
services  find  themselves  faced  with  competing  interests.  There  is 
limited  money  for  services.  There  are  limited  placement  and 
treatment  resources.  There  are  too  many  cases  to  attend  to. 
There  are  policies  and  processes  to  adhere  to.  There  may  be 
managers,  board  members  and  politicians  who  step  beyond  their 
role  and  attempt  to  manage  cases.  There  are  many  things  that 
can  detract  from  the  requirement  in  the  Act  that  all  decisions 
made  with  respect  to  children  be  in  their  best  interest. 
Additionally,  what  one  person  may  consider  in  someone  else’s 
best  interest  may  be  at  odds  with  the  judgement  of  another. 

What  the  young  person  affected  by  a decision  believes  their  own 
best  interest  to  be  may  be  different  than  the  judgement  of  the 
person  responsible  for  making  such  decisions. 


The  Government  of  the  day  decided  to  create  an  office  whose 
primary  responsibility  was  to  help  the  young  clients  of  the  child 
welfare  system  deal  with  that  system.  This  enlightened  view  sug- 
gests an  appreciation  for  children’s  rights  that  long  pre-dates  our 
Premier’s  communication  of  his  support  for  the  UN  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  is  devoted  to 
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Annual  reports,  since  the  inception  of  the  office,  have  spoken  to 
chronic  inadequacies  of  the  child  welfare  system.  The  continued 
existence  of  those  deficiencies  suggests  that  either  they  are  not 
resolvable  or  that  there  has  been  insufficient  effort  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  make  improvement.  While  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  a child  welfare  system  will  ever  be  perfect,  it  is  real- 
istic to  expect  that  significant  improvements  can  be  made.  While 
money  is  not  the  solution  to  all  problems,  the  lack  of  finances  to 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  service  in  the  face  of  identified  need 
is  a large  factor  in  the  continuing  inability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  have  become  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
Government.  So,  even  though  Government  has  established  the 
Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  to  report  on  the  adequacy  of 
child  welfare  services,  it  does  not  seem  much  inclined  to  act  on 
such  reports. 


At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  the  report  of  the  con- 


helping  individual  young  people  exercise  the  rights  granted  them 
in  the  Child  Welfare  Act;  primarily,  the  right  to  be  consulted  on 
decisions  affecting  them  and  to  have  their  viewpoint  seriously 
taken  into  account  in  the  decision-making  process.  This  applies 
in  circumstances  where  the  young  person  has  the  capacity  to 
understand  what  is  taking  place  and  to  form  and  express  a point 
of  view.  In  situations  where  by  virtue  of  very  young  age  or 
limited  capacity,  the  young  person  is  not  able  to  form  and 
express  an  opinion,  the  advocate  will  endeavor  to  ensure  that 
decision-making  considers  all  of  the  relevant  information 
available  and  is  reasonable.  Another  function  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate  is  to  advise  the  Minister  and  senior  officials  of 
problems  and  deficiencies  in  the  delivery  of  child  welfare  services 
and  to  advocate  for  improvement.  While  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  support  from  Government  for  representing 
individual  young  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  under  the 
Act,  my  experience  and  the  combined  experience  of  my  prede- 
cessors suggests  considerably  less  enthusiasm  for  hearing  about 
the  shortcomings  of  the  child  welfare  system. 


sultants  engaged  by  the  Minister  to  undertake  an  independent 
review  of  the  mandate  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  has  been  made 
public.  Since  that  report  recommends  an  expansion  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office,  it  warrants  some  comment. 

In  addition  to  an  expanded  mandate,  the  review  recommends 
that  the  Children’s  Advocate  become  an  Officer  of  the 
Legislature  rather  than  a senior  official  reporting  to  the  Minister 
responsible  for  the  Child  Welfare  Act.  Based  on  my  experience 
of  the  past  three  years,  I heartily  endorse  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  review.  In  my  view,  such  changes  would 
require  the  recruitment  of  an  appropriately  qualified  person  to 
oversee  the  further  development  of  the  office.  A person 
appointed  through  a selection  process  carried  out  by  an  all  party 
committee  of  the  Legislature  should  have  sufficient  tenure  and 
the  necessary  funding  to  implement  the  changes  endorsed  by  the 
Government.  The  Children’s  Advocate  must  be  independent  of 
the  Government  and  be  clearly  perceived  as  such.  Government 
should  not  be  in  a position  to  influence  the  work  of  the  advo- 
cate or  to  orchestrate  the  timing  of  the  release  of  the  advocate’s 
report.  The  funding  of  the  office  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  the  Legislature  rather  than  of  the  Government 
who  may  be  the  object  of  critical  comment. 


Child  welfare  workers  are 
expected  to  make  “mandatory 
referrals"  when  the  following 
circumstances  exist. 

“Mandatory  Notifications  to 
the  Children's  Advocate  are 
to  occur  when: 

A child  has  been:  given  a full  ; 
explanation  of  a proposed 
' significant  ■ decision-  or  a case  ^ ; 
plan  and  disagrees  virllh  what  i 
is  proposed; 

A child  is  alleged  to  have 
suffered  emotional,  physical 
or  sexual  abuse  while  in  care; 

There  are  -strofigj^cpinpetlhg . j 
points  of  view  among  the 
significant  people  involved 
; with  the  child  regarding  a 
proposed  decision  or  course  : 
of  action  if?  romomx.  %o,oi 

A child  is  not  having  their 
needs  met,  their  rights  are 
not  protected;  their  view- 
points or  interests  are  not 
being  considered,  or  all 
relevant  information  is  not 
being  considered." 

Children’s  Advocate 
Program  Policies  Procedures, 

CWN\  -01-05-1 1,  Page  5,  1999. 


Individual  Advocacy  Services 
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ndividual  advocacy  services  are  provided  through  a Northern 
Alberta  Office  located  in  Edmonton,  and  a Southern  Alberta 
Office  located  in  Calgary.  Five  more  advocates  were  added  to 
provide  advocacy  services  during  the  year,  three  in  Edmonton 
and  two  in  Calgary.  Four  new  positions  were  allocated  and  one 
existing  position  was  re-deployed  in  response  to  the  rising 
demand  for  service.  See  Appendix  B for  a complete  list  of  staff. 
For  the  five-year  period  ending  in  November  1 999,  the  child 
welfare  caseload  in  Alberta  grew  from  7,866  to  12,884,  an 
increase  of  64  percent.  As  the  child  welfare  caseload  increases, 
so  does  the  need  and  demand  for  the  services  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate. 


The  Children’s  Advocate’s  case  advocacy  services  are  provided  to 
young  people  receiving  services  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  on 
the  basis  of  referrals.  Young  people  contact  us  directly  in  many 
cases,  having  read  information  about  the  program  or  having  been 
told  of  the  program  by  other  young  people.  Referrals  are  also 
received  from  a variety  of  adults  including  child  welfare  workers, 
childcare  workers,  foster  parents,  teachers,  health  care  profes- 
sionals, neighbors,  extended  family  and  others. 


1419  referrals  that  resulted  in  open  files  were  made  to  the 
Children’s  Advocate  in  fiscal  year  1999/2000,  an  increase  of  203 
or  16.7  percent  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Of  those  referrals, 
only  130  or  approximately  9 percent  came  as  mandatory  referrals 
from  child  welfare  workers.  Considering  the  criteria  for  manda- 
tory referrals  and  the  nature  of  concerns  prompting  many  refer- 
rals, it  appears  that  mandatory  referrals  are  not  being  made  as 
often  as  they  should  be. 


During  the  year  1806  young  people  were  served,  an  increase  of 
251  or  16  percent  from  the  previous  year. This  includes  cases 
open  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  those  cases  opened  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Additionally,  794  young  people  were 
assisted  by  providing  them  with  information,  connecting  them  to 
other  services,  or  intervening  on  their  behalf  in  such  a way  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  open  a case  file.  Such  miscellaneous 
involvement  increased  only  marginally  from  the  previous  year 
volume  of  792. 


Young  people  served  by  the  Children’s  Advocate  range  in  age 
from  infant  to  young  adult.  They  also  come  from  a variety  of 
racial  origins.  The  following  tables  show  the  profile  by  age  and 
racial  origin. 


in  Years 


Total 
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Minister  Evans 
made  herself 
available, 
she  asked 
the  young  people 
about 

their  experiences, 
and  most  of  all 
she  listened 
to  them. 


Animating  the  Voices  of  Young 

People 

a January  29,  1999,  the  Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 
facilitated  a meeting  in  Edmonton  between  the  Minister  of 
Children’s  Services  and  18  young  people  receiving  child  welfare 
services.  Many  of  these  young  people,  ages  I 5 to  20,  were 
involved  in  supported  independent  living  programs  in  Edmonton. 


The  young  people  gathered  in  the  morning  to  discuss  3 questions. 
“What  are  the  good  things  about  being  in  Care”?  “What  things 
are  not  so  good”?  “What  messages  would  you  like  to  give  to 

child  welfare  workers’  These  young  people  devoted  their 
Saturday  morning  to  discussing  these  questions,  met  the  Minister 
over  lunch,  and  spent  the  afternoon  telling  her  about  their 
experiences.  This  was  a very  empowering  experience  for  the 
young  people.  Although  Cabinet  Ministers  are  very  busy  people, 
Minister  Evans  made  herself  available,  she  asked  the  young  people 
about  their  experiences,  and  most  of  all  she  listened  to  them. 

The  list  of  “good”  things  about  being  in  care  included : 

“If  it  was  not  for  Social  Services/Child  Welfare,  I would  be  dead.” 

“The  benefits  - education,  health,  transportation  (bus  pass), 
recreation,  counseling,  tutoring,  food,  clothing,  shelter  - the  basic 
necessities.” 


“Extension  of  Care  and  Maintenance  plays  an  important  role  in 
assisting  us  in  preparing  for  a life  of  independence.  This  means 
not  being  forced  into  adulthood  before  being  prepared  and  feeling 
ready  and  capable.” 

“Without  social  services  and  child  welfare,  single  parents  would 
struggle  to  keep  their  children.  Thanks.” 

“Financial  and  emotional  support.” 

“Recognition  that  we’re  teens  of  different  backgrounds  and 
experiences.” 

“A  chance  to  express  yourself.” 

“A  feeling  of  equality  in  society  (that  we’re  not  so  different).” 

“Informed  of  our  rights  in  care.” 

“Foster  care  gives  children  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  a family 
and  not  just  being  a number.” 

“My  workers  are  trained  to  deal  with  issues  I am  going  through 
and  my  support  home  is  experienced  in  my  issues.” 

“Lacking  the  feeling  of  being  alone  or  outcast;  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  close  relationships  with  caseworkers,  social 
workers,  etc.” 


The  “not  so  good ” list  was  considerably  longer  and  included 
the  following  points: 

“Authorities  (social  workers,  key  workers,  foster  parents) 
throughout  the  system  have  unrealistically  high  expectations  of 
youth  which  causes  relentless  pressure  on  us.” 

“Youth  in  crisis  situations  are  left  in  unsuitable  living  conditions 
and  situations  that  are  unsafe.” 

“Youth  get  insufficient  money  to  live  and  meet  even  the  basic 
standard  of  living.  Many  youth  are  forced  to  live  below  the 
poverty  line.” 

“The  day  youth  turn  18,  they  are  immediately  expected  to  be 
self-dependent.  Child  welfare  expects  or  suggests  that  youth 
pursue  welfare  or  student  finance  board  as  options.” 

“Social  workers  judge  youth  by  their  past  (old  files,  etc.).” 

“Child  Welfare  does  not  inform  youth  of  their  entitlements  and 
rights.  Child  welfare  workers  don’t  let  youth  participate  in  serv- 
ice plans.  Child  welfare  workers  make  changes  without  our 
consent.” 

“Child  welfare  needs  to  take  better  initiative  in  screening  and 
monitoring  foster  homes  and  care-givers.”  Several  youth  spoke  of 
being  harassed  and  abused  in  care. 

“Workers  don’t  follow  through  with  commitments,  yet  they 
expect  youth  to  do  so.” 
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“Children  in  care  are  being  treated  differently  than  foster  parents’ 
own  children  in  the  home  (e.g.  food,  treatment,  clothing,  rules, 
bed  times,  money,  discipline)  also  emotional  and  physical  abuse. 
Group  homes  ration  food.” 

“Instead  of  dealing  with  issues,  child  welfare  tends  to  move  youth 
from  place  to  place,  forgetting  the  importance  of  stability.” 

“Not  enough  financial  support  for  youth  who  have  children  of 
their  own.” 

“Sometimes  we  have  to  fight  to  get  things  that  we  should  not 
have  to  fight  for:  Child  Welfare  status,  clothes,  counseling, 
licenses,  etc.” 

“Need  better  standards  of  living.  Funding  provided  for  supported 
independent  living  is  at  the  poverty  level.  There  is  little  consis- 
tency in  the  amount  of  money  provided  to  youth  in  different  sup- 
ported independent  living  programs.  We  need  to  have  sufficient 
clothing.” 

“Limits  are  placed  on  time  with  psychologist/counselor  and  they 
shouldn’t  be  because  it’s  IMPORTANT.” 

“Not  informed  by  child  welfare  about  the  Children’s  Advocate 
and  our  rights.” 

“Youth  are  threatened  with  loss  of  status  and  rights  by  child 
welfare  workers.” 

“Trying  to  push  youth  into  reuniting  with  family. This  comes  with 
a price. Youth  are  in  care  for  a reason.  When  problems  are 
worked  out,  it’s  hard  to  go  back  due  to  rules  and  policies.” 

“Having  to  make  appointments  to  see  family.” 

“Social  workers  take  too  long  to  get  back  to  client.” 

“No  respect.  Not  respecting  individuality.” 

“Feeling  like  we  are  being  punished  for  what  we  achieve. Youth, 
when  they  are  doing  well,  have  services  cut.” 

These  are  the  observations  of  a group  of  young  people  who  have 
experienced  the  child  welfare  system  first  hand.  They  live  with  it 
24  hours  a day,  in  some  cases  for  a number  of  years.  They  are 
the  real  experts  on  what  it  means  to  be  a client  of  the  system. 
While  these  young  people  were  all  receiving  services  in  the 
Edmonton  area,  the  concerns  they  expressed  are  not  different 
from  what  we  hear  from  young  people  throughout  Alberta. 

Steve  Brown,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Ma’Mowe  Capital 
Region  Child  and  Family  Services  Authority  attended  the  meeting 
and  as  a follow  up  has  arranged  continuing  meetings  with  youth 
representatives  geared  towards  making  services  more  responsive. 


"Youth 

are  threatened 

n th  loss  of  status 
and  rights 
by  child 

velfare  workers,” 
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"Get  to  know  us 
so  you  can  make 
informed  decisions 
about  us.” 


"People 
who  care 
make  a 

big  difference. 
Indifference 
is  damaging 
to  children/youth. 
We  are  not 
just  files.” 


"Treat  us 
with  respect, 
not  like 
we  are 

unintelligent.” 


That  initiative  is  to  be  commended  and  hopefully  will  inspire  other 
regional  authorities  to  meaningfully  involve  the  young  people  they 
serve  in  a process  of  identifying  needed  improvements. 

The  last  question  was  “What  messages  would  you  like  to 
give  to  child  welfare  workers ?”  The  answers  included: 

“Thanks.” 

“We  appreciate  you.” 

“Get  to  know  us  so  you  can  make  informed  decisions  about  us.” 

“See  me  as  a person,  not  as  a client.” 

“Social  workers  have  a huge  influence  and  it  can  be  good  or  bad.” 

“When  dealing  with  mental  illness  in  clients,  get  a second  opinion.” 

“Call  us  back!  Social  workers  should  return  phone  calls.” 

“How  come  kids  who  need  care  don’t  get  it  sometimes  and  kids 
who  don’t  need  it  do  get  it?  Some  people  have  to  fight  to  get  into 
care.” 

“Education  is  important,  but  personal  interest  and  caring  is  more 
important.  WAY  more.” 

“People  who  care  make  a big  difference.  Indifference  is  damaging 
to  children/youth.  We  are  not  just  files.” 

“Screen  workers  and  foster  parents.  Involve  youth  in  the  process 
- It  is  us  who  they  are  going  to  work  with.” 

“Workers  need  more  input  from  youth  about  what  we  want  and 
what  we  need  from  the  system.  Take  the  time  to  ask.” 

“Better  communication  between  social  workers  and  youth.” 

“Don’t  base  decisions  on  history.  Don’t  refuse  to  help  someone 
just  because  they  have  made  mistakes  in  the  past.” 

“Listen  to  the  child,  not  the  file.” 

“Quit  classifying  youth  as  kids.” 

“Don’t  tell  us  what  we  need,  ask  us  what  we  need.” 

“Help  us,  don’t  order  us.” 

“Treat  us  with  respect,  not  like  we  are  unintelligent.” 

“Don’t  classify  us  as  every  other  teen.  We  all  have  different  needs 
and  expectations.” 

“Don’t  compare  us  or  belittle  us.” 

“Don’t  cut  us  off  just  because  at  that  point  we  are  doing  good.” 

“Maybe  if  there  were  not  so  many  administrative  reviews,  there 
would  be  more  money  to  offer  teens.” 

“Stop  screening  teens  and  their  friends.” 
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Young  people 
need  people 
to  really  care 
about  them. 


Social  workers 
need  to  talk 
with  young  people 
about  the  kind 
of  care 
they  receive 
in  their 
placement. 


“Show  us  that  you  are  more  than  a paid  support.” 

“Don’t  be  heartless,  we  have  no  one  but  you.  Think  of  yourself  as 
our  parent.  Would  you  treat  your  own  kids  like  this?” 

“Understand  we  need  help  and  not  criticism.” 

“More  emphasis  on  stability  and  not  so  much  energy  on  getting 
families  back  together  when  there  is  no  hope  for  change.” 

“Don’t  keep  changing  our  social  worker.” 

“Files  need  to  be  where  youth  live  rather  than  where  the  parents 
live.” 

“We  would  like  the  right  to  our  files.” 

We  applaud  the  young  people  involved  for  having  the  courage  to 
speak  up.  We  applaud  the  Minister  for  having  the  courage  to  listen. 

A further  meeting  was  held  between  young  people  receiving 
child  welfare  services  and  the  Minister  a few  months  later,  this 
time  in  Calgary.  Eight  young  people  met  with  the  Minister  for 
lunch  followed  by  conversations  about  their  own  experiences  in 
child  welfare.  This  smaller  group  allowed  for  a more  informal 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  speak  about  their  experiences 
in  care  and  what  they  believe  needs  to  change.  One  young  lady 
spoke  of  her  struggle  with  drugs  and  attempted  suicide,  another 
shared  her  fears  of  being  pushed  out  of  the  child  welfare  system 
without  being  prepared  to  live  independently.  This  same  young 
lady  spoke  of  the  inadequacy  of  her  food  allowance  in  her  sup- 
ported independent  living  program  and  her  need  to  get  groceries 
from  the  food  bank  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  key  themes  from  the  Calgary  meeting  were: 

Young  people  are  being  left  too  long  in  abusive  homes  while  child 
welfare  evaluates  the  situation. 

Young  people  experience  too  many  moves  from  one  foster  home 
to  another. 


Young  people  need  people  to  really  care  about  them. 

Often  young  people  perceive  the  motivation  of  foster  parents  to 
be  purely  financial. 

Foster  parents  need  more  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  troubled 
youth. 
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Young  people  in  care  who  are  not  demanding  get  little  attention 
from  social  workers  or  foster  parents. 

Providing  extension  of  care  and  maintenance  beyond  age  18  is  a 
worthwhile  investment  in  helping  youth  develop  into  well-func- 
tioning adults. 

Each  young  person  needs  at  least  one  caring  adult  in  their  life. 
The  influence  of  just  one  person  who  really  cares  can  make  a 
difference. 

Young  people  in  care  don’t  have  as  much  contact  with  their 
social  worker  as  they  should  due  to  large  caseloads.  Social 
workers  trying  their  best  is  not  good  enough,  there  needs  to  be 
more  social  workers. 

Often  social  workers  don’t  understand  young  people. They  may 
not  communicate  in  words  young  people  understand,  or  they 
may  not  listen  well.  Social  workers  are  under  so  much  pressure 
they  tend  to  burn  out. 

Young  people  often  feel  very  powerless  in  the  child  welfare  system. 

Sometimes  young  people  choose  suicide  as  a way  to  end  the  pain 
in  their  lives. 

It  is  difficult  for  young  people  to  move  from  one  region  of  the 
province  to  another  due  to  administrative  barriers. 

Social  workers  need  to  talk  with  young  people  about  the  kind  of 
care  they  receive  in  their  placement. 

Social  workers  need  to  listen  to  what  young  people  have  to  say. 

Young  people  need  Mental  Health  supported  group  homes  to 
deal  with  the  underlying  mental  health  issues,  not  just  their 
observable  behavior. 

There  is  not  enough  money  in  the  system  to  properly  fund 
Supported  Independent  Living  programs.  The  money  young  people 
are  expected  to  live  on  is  not  adequate. 

Generally  young  people  are  not  ready  to  be  independent  at  age 
18.  Extension  of  care  and  maintenance  beyond  age  18  is  vital  to 
a successful  transition  to  adulthood. 

While  all  young  people  need  permanency  and  stability  in  their 
lives,  it  is  especially  important  to  younger  children.  They  need 
someone  to  love  them. 

Foster  homes  should  be  approved  on  the  capacity  of  the  care- 
givers to  provide  quality  care,  not  on  their  sexual  orientation. 

More  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  that  young  people  know  about 
their  rights  while  in  care  and  how  to  get  help  to  exercise  them. 

Young  people  should  be  more  directly  involved  in  having  a say 
about  the  way  children’s  services  operate. 

All  caregivers  should  be  carefully  screened. 
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While  the  above  themes  emerged  from  the  Calgary  meeting,  the 
personal  stories  of  the  young  people  in  attendance  were  very 
moving.  The  courage  displayed  by  these  young  people  in  sharing 
their  own  painful  life  experiences  is  truly  remarkable.  As  she  did 
in  Edmonton,  the  Minister  of  Children’s  Services  actively  listened 
to  the  young  people,  and  I believe  she  came  away  with  an 
enhanced  understanding  of  the  many  difficulties  experienced  by 
many  young  people  in  the  child  welfare  system.  The  challenge 
now,  as  it  always  has  been,  is  what  can  be  done  to  make  it  better. 
Not  necessarily  how  can  the  system  be  made  perfect,  but  how 
can  it  be  made  better  for  the  young  people  who  look  to  it  for 
support. 
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Issues  Identified  from  Working 

with  Young  People 

Ijnce  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate  in  1989,  reports  by  the  office  have  identified  the  short- 
comings of  the  child  welfare  system  in  Alberta.  In  July  1993,  in 
response  to  an  order  from  the  previous  Minister,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Oldring,  a 328  page  report  titled  “In  Need  of  Protection” 
was  submitted  by  Bernd  Walter,  Alberta’s  first  Children’s 
Advocate,  to  the  Honorable  Mike  Cardinal,  then  Minister  of 
Family  and  Social  Services.  This  comprehensive  review  of  child 
welfare  services  in  Alberta  made  many  recommendations  for 
improvements  including  the  development  of  a decentralized 
service  system.  While  a more  decentralized  delivery  system  for 
child  welfare  services  is  being  implemented,  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  former  system  continue.  Both  before  and  after  Bernd 
Walter’s  report,  there  have  been  numerous  reviews,  studies,  and 
reports  that  identify  problems  in  the  funding,  policy,  and  delivery 
of  child  welfare  services.  The  1997-98  annual  report  identifies  the 
chronic  nature  of  service  deficiencies  and  the  repeated  references 
to  those  problems  by  previous  Children’s  Advocates  since  the 
establishment  of  the  office. 


As  previously  noted  in  this  report,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate  is  to  advise  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  Child  Welfare  Act  on  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  children  who  receive  services  under  the 
Act  and  the  provision  of  those  services.  For  the  most  part  that 
advice  is  based  on  experience  in  working  directly  with  young 
people  in  the  child  welfare  system.  On  September  2,  1999,  all  of 
the  advocates  employed  in  the  program  gathered  to  identify  and 
discuss  the  many  systemic  inadequacies  they  encounter  as  they 
provide  advocacy  support  to  young  people.  The  purpose  was  to 
share  this  information  with  the  Minister.  This  was  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  meetings,  the  other  two  being  with  young  people 
receiving  child  welfare  services,  as  previously  noted. 
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The  list  is  as  follows: 


Placements:  A general  shortage  of  placement  resources  and 
insufficient  spaces  for  secure  treatment.  With  respect  to  secure 
treatment,  the  lack  of  mental  health  services  accentuates  the 
shortage. 

Permanency  planning:  The  lack  of  consistent  permanency 
planning  has  a negative  effect  on  young  people  of  all  ages,  but 
especially  on  very  young  children.  Some  young  people  are  not 
aware  of  a case  plan;  some  have  never  seen  their  social  worker. 

Refusal  to  provide  support  to  older  adolescents  and  refusal 
to  support  their  transition  to  adulthood.  A number  of  adolescents 
find  their  services  terminated  if  their  behavior  is  less  than  perfect. 
Many  seeking  an  extension  of  care  and  maintenance  have  to  fight 
the  system  to  continue  support  while  they  finish  high  school. 

Youth  in  custody  under  the  Young  Offenders  Act  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  cannot  look  to  the  Children’s  Advocate  for  assis- 
tance. The  limitation  of  the  advocate’s  mandate  to  those  young 
people  receiving  services  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  does  not 
fit  well  with  the  needs  of  young  people. 

Lack  of  support  to  delegated  First  Nations  Child  Welfare 
agencies  and  lack  of  monitoring  of  service  provision.  Alberta 
operates  on  a model  of  delegated  child  welfare  authority.  The 
Ministry  must  ensure  an  adequate  delivery  capacity  and  support 
agencies  in  their  development. 

Adoption  of  First  Nations  children.  The  requirement  for 
Chief  and  Band  Council  approval  results  in  many  children  being 
denied  an  adoptive  home.  While  they  may  continue  to  live  with 
the  family  that  might  otherwise  adopt  them,  there  are  more  risks 
to  permanence. 

Lack  of  mental  health  services  for  young  people.  Children 
and  youth  may  come  into  the  child  welfare  system  unnecessarily 
when  timely  access  to  mental  health  services  may  have  allowed 
them  to  remain  with  their  family.  Young  people  in  care  needing 
mental  health  supports  often  cannot  receive  help  in  a timely 
fashion  due  to  limited  resources. 


Young  people  who  suffer  abuse  while  in  the  care  of  child 

welfare  lack  adequate  support  for  legal  representation 

Court  delays.  Overburdened  courts  and  procedural  delays 
contribute  to  a lack  of  permanency  planning.  When  rulings  on 
guardianship  do  not  occur,  the  ability  to  make  permanency  plans 
for  young  people  is  severely  impaired. 

Custody/Access.  For  young  people  in  care,  sometimes  access 
to  siblings  is  denied.  For  those  not  in  care  who  are  the  subject 
of  custody  disputes  between  separating/divorcing  parents,  there 
is  nobody  to  independently  represent  their  interests. 
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Child  death  review.  Current  processes  are  either  internal  to 
the  Ministry  or  else  deal  only  with  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
There  is  need  for  an  independent,  comprehensive,  multidisciplinary 
body  to  review  the  deaths  of  children  to  try  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  childhood  fatality. 

There  are  not  adequate  mechanisms  for  young  people  who  have 
experienced  the  child  welfare  system  to  provide  feedback  for 

improvement. 

Gaps  in  the  education  system.  For  young  people  affected  by 
abuse  and  severe  neglect,  conventional  school  programs  fall  short 
of  their  needs.  There  is  a need  for  more  alternative  learning 
programs  and  for  flexibility  in  educational  programming. 

Young  Offenders  Services.  Incarcerated  youth  sometimes 
lack  access  to  required  medical,  optical  and  dental  services. 

There  is  a need  for  improvement  in  joint  case  planning  between 
the  child  welfare  and  young  offender  systems.  At  times  emotionally 
fragile  young  people  are  provoked  by  residential  care  staff  and 
then  charged  when  they  rise  to  the  bait. 

Boundary  issues  between  Regional  Authorities.  Financial 
and  resource  pressures  have  given  rise  to  disputes  between 
regional  authorities  on  the  movement  of  young  people  between 
regions. 

Placement  of  young  people  from  out  of  province.  There 
are  noticeably  more  placements  from  other  provinces,  for  example 
Nova  Scotia,  where  there  has  not  been  a request  for  supervision 
by  Alberta  authorities.  This  contravenes  inter-Provincial  protocols 
and  leaves  young  people  in  a vulnerable  position. 

Warehousing  of  Children.  Young  people  are  being  kept  in 
short-term  care  facilities  for  long  periods  due  to  a lack  of  suitable 
alternatives. 


Legal  Aid.  Barriers  to  timely  access. 


Medicating  of  Children  in  care.  Inordinate  use  of  medications 
as  a behavior  management  tool. 

Disrespectful  treatment  of  youth.  Young  people  in  care  may 
be  confronted  with  punitive  attitudes  by  some  child  welfare 
workers  and  more  often  lack  meaningful  input  into  decisions 
about  their  care. 

Staff  turnover.  Excessive  turnover  of  child  welfare  workers 
translates  to  increased  instability  and  discontinuity  for  young 
people  in  care. 

Extreme  lack  of  services  in  Northern  Alberta. 
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Changes  in  the  Child  Welfare  Act 
approximately  15  years  ago  resulted  in 
a “less  intrusive”  approach  to  child 
protection  emphasizing  family 
preservation. 

■ This  well-intentioned  movement  in 
child  welfare  is  now  considered  by 
many  practitioners  to  have  compromised 
the  safety  and  security  of  abused  and 
neglected  young  people.  Lack  of 
appropriate  intervention  at  an  early 
stage  may  result  in  more  complex 
problems  later  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  providing  appropriate  care. 


The  lack  of  placement  resources  for 
incarcerated  young  offenders  who  have 
child  welfare  status  is  also  a concern 
and  results  in  youth  remaining  in  closed 
custody  longer  than  necessary  for  lack 
of  placement  options  in  the  community. 


Issues  of  Greatest  Concern 

W e all  of  the  issues  listed  in  the  preceding  section  are  of 
concern,  the  ones  regarded  by  the  members  of  this  office  as 
most  needing  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  are 
as  follows: 


Placements 

The  shortage  of  appropriate  placement  options  for  young  people 
in  the  child  welfare  system  has  been  repeatedly  identified  by  this 
office  since  its  creation.  The  view  of  many  child  welfare  practi- 
tioners is  that  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  young  people 
coming  into  care  with  more  complex  needs.  The  child  welfare 
system  has  been  unable  to  respond  appropriately  to  the  need  for 
more  specialized  placement  resources  to  effectively  care  for 
these  young  people.  While  examples  abound  of  multiple  place- 
ments, the  following  cases  provide  a snapshot. 


Jan:  age  7,  with  sexuaiized  behaviors,  seizure  disorder, 
and  behavior  outbursts.  Jan  has  had  five  different 
placements  in  two  years  and  eleven  different  child 
welfare  statuses. 


Ken:  age  14.  Attention  deficit  disorder,  bipolar  disorder, 
depression,  violent,  suicidal.  Ken  has  had  six  different 
placements  in  one  year. 


Patty:  age  18.  Schizophrenic,  impulsive,  poor  physical 

health;  Patty  has  had  seven  different  place 


■ 
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Jim:  age  19.  Post  traumatic  stress  disorder,  borderline 
intelligence,  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  oppositional 
compulsive  disorder,  schizophrenic.  Jim  has  had  eleven 
different  placements  in  three  years  including  twelve 
months  in  a Young  Offenders  facility. 
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Between 

Regional 

Authorities 

Child  and  Family 
Services  Authorities  began  to 
deliver  child  welfare  services, 
we  noticed  increased  difficulty 
in  accessing  services  across 
regional  boundaries.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  a refusal 
to  accept  case  transfers,  and 
in  other  instances  specialized 
treatment  and  placement 
resources  located  in  urban 
regions  can  only  be  accessed 
by  rural  regions  through  the 
payment  of  fees  above  the 
actual  cost  of  services. 

The  following  case  examples 
illustrate  some  of  the 
dimensions  of  boundary  issues 
between  regional  authorities. 


Wayne’s  Experience 

At  age  13,  Wayne  came  into  the  care  of  child  welfare  and  was 
placed  in  a foster  home  in  Region  A.  He  remained  in  that  foster 
home  for  over  a year.  When  his  biological  mother  moved  to 
Region  B to  live,  Wayne  was  also  moved  to  a foster  home  in 
Region  B although  he  maintained  telephone  contact  with  his 
former  foster  parents  and  even  went  back  for  visits. 

The  plan  was  to  reunite  the  natural  family  in  Region  B but 
that  was  not  successful.  Since  Region  B now  had  responsibility 
for  the  case,  they  applied  to  the  court  for  an  order  of 
permanent  guardianship.  Both  Wayne  and  his  biological  mother 
consented  to  the  permanent  guardianship  order  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  return  to  his  previous  foster 
home  in  Region  A where  he  still  had  strong  connections. 

Region  B approached  Region  A about  such  a return  for 
Wayne  but  were  given  a number  of  reasons  why  that  could 
not  happen.  Reasons  given  included:  the  home  was  full,  it  was 
for  short-term  placements  only,  other  placements  may  be 
disrupted,  the  region  would  lose  a treatment  bed,  and  the 
foster  parents  did  not  want  him  back.  It  was  clear  Region  A 
did  not  want  him  to  return  despite  Region  B’s  willingness  to 
pay  for  extra  costs  and  other  information  that  indicated  the 
foster  parents  had  no  objection  to  him  being  placed  with 
them  again. 

With  the  help  of  his  advocate,  Wayne  sought  a hearing  before 
the  Child  Welfare  Appeal  Panel.  The  hearing  was  convened 
but  Region  A did  not  attend  and  at  one  point  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Child  Welfare  Appeal  Panel. 

Wayne  attended  along  with  a representative  of  Region  B, 
his  advocate,  and  his  biological  mother.  All  of  these  people 
supported  his  desire  to  return  to  the  foster  home. 

The  previous  foster  family  was  connected  by  telephone  and 
eventually  so  was  a representative  of  Region  A as  well  as  the 
foster  care  agency  responsible  for  the  foster  home. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  presented  as  were  the  viewpoints  of 
the  parties.  The  ruling  of  the  Child  Welfare  Appeal  Panel  was 
that  Wayne  should  return  to  his  previous  foster  home  in 
Region  A. 
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Doug’s  Experience 

Doug,  age  16,  had  been  living  with  his  mother  in  Region  C, 
however  she  was  not  able  to  continue  to  provide  a home  for 
him.  For  a while  he  stayed  with  friends  and  family  while 
holding  a series  of  short-term  jobs.  He  then  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather  in  another  city  but  that  was  to  be  only  for  a 
short  term. 

While  still  with  his  grandfather,  Doug  approached  the  local  child 
welfare  office  in  Region  D looking  for  help  to  get  a place  to  live. 
He  was  referred  back  to  Region  C for  service  since  that  is  where 
his  mother  lived.  Region  C said  that  he  could  not  return  to  his 
mother’s  home  so  Region  D should  provide  services  since  that  is 
where  he  was  living. 

With  neither  region  willing  to  provide  service,  Doug  ended  up  in 
a Youth  Emergency  Shelter  in  Region  E.  Region  D closed  their 
file  since  he  had  left  their  area.  The  shelter  referred  Doug  to 
the  Crisis  Unit  in  Region  E and  they  in  turn  referred  him  back 
to  Region  C.  Region  C responded  that  since  he  now  lived  in 
Region  E,  they  should  provide  service  (by  now  a familiar 
refrain). 

The  Crisis  Unit  then  referred  the  file  to  another  office  in 
Region  E,  who  also  tried  to  refer  the  case  back  to  Region  C. 

In  the  meantime,  Doug  continued  to  live  at  the  shelter  and 
attempted  to  establish  himself  in  a school  program. 

Doug  was  referred  by  his  grandfather  to  the  Children’s  Advocate. 
He  had  broken  his  wrist  and  he  did  not  have  medical  cover- 
age. Eventually,  the  last  office  involved  in  Region  E agreed  to 
enter  into  a six-month  support  agreement  with  Doug  which 
allowed  him  to  be  placed  in  a foster  home. 

When  regions  are  facing  tight  fiscal  constraints,  when  placement 
resources  are  in  short  supply,  and  when  child  welfare  caseloads  are 
excessive,  it  may  be  difficult  to  remember  that  the  purpose  of  child 
welfare  is  to  provide  protection  and  support  to  vulnerable  young 
people. 
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Delegated  First  Nations  Child 

Welfare  Agencies 


■K  . mm 


It  is  important  to  ensure 
that  appropriate 
standards  exist, 
that  qualified  staff  are 
recruited, 

that  appropriate  training 
and  supervision 
is  provided, 
that  proper  technical 
and  consultation  supports 
are  available, 
and  that  appropriate 
monitoring  mechanisms 
are  in  place. 


w,  First  Nations  Child  Welfare  Agencies  receive  funding 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
provide  services  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act  on  reserves  comes 
from  the  Province.  Although  many  First  Nations  communities 
aspire  to  autonomous  administration  of  their  own  child  welfare 
services,  until  new  legislation  replaces  the  Alberta  Child  Welfare 
Act,  the  existing  model  of  delegation  from  the  Province  remains. 
The  Child  Welfare  Act  requires  the  Minister  of  Children’s  Services 
be  accountable  for  the  adequacy  of  services  to  vulnerable  children 
in  all  parts  of  Alberta. 

Given  that  the  Minister  remains  accountable  for  services  provided 
under  a delegated  model,  it  is  important  that  prior  to  delegating, 
there  be  some  confidence  that  an  appropriate  delivery  capacity  is 
in  place.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  appropriate  standards 
exist,  that  qualified  staff  are  recruited,  that  appropriate  training 
and  supervision  is  provided,  that  proper  technical  and  consulta- 
tion supports  are  available,  and  that  appropriate  monitoring 
mechanisms  are  in  place.  These  matters  have  been  at  least  partly 
attended  to  for  Child  and  Family  Services  Authorities,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  that  such  support  has  been  adequately  provided 
for  delegated  First  Nations  Child  Welfare  Agencies.  Some  capacity 
for  support  has  been  recently  developed  through  the  addition  of 
First  Nations  liaison  staff  within  the  Ministry  of  Children’s 
Services. 


Some  First  Nations  agencies  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  others  have  been  quite  recently  established.  While  First 
Nations  agencies  differ  markedly  in  their  experience  and  level  of 
development,  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  ensure  an  adequate 
child  welfare  delivery  capacity  in  all  First  Nations  delegated  child 
welfare  agencies. 
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The  desire  of  First  Nations  to  provide  child  welfare  and  other 
services  within  their  own  communities  must  be  respected. 

To  delegate  child  welfare  delivery  to  First  Nations  without  an 
adequate  process  to  ensure  an  appropriate  continuing  capacity  to 
undertake  such  difficult  work,  is  not  fair  to  First  Nations 
communities,  and  is  not  fair  to  the  children  and  families  who 
require  services. 

First  Nations  struggle  with  a flawed  system  of  child  welfare 
funding  by  the  Federal  Government.  While  First  Nations  are  not 
under  any  obligation  to  accept  responsibility  for  child  welfare 
services,  the  failure  of  the  mainstream  child  welfare  system  to 
meet  the  needs  of  First  Nations’  children  gives  them  little  choice 
but  to  accept  child  welfare  delegation  from  the  Province. 
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Services  to  Older 

Youth  and 
Transition  to 
Adulthood 

| he  Office  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate  has  been  involved 
with  a number  of  older  youth 
who  have  had  services  termi- 
nated for  not  living  up  to  the 
expectations  of  child  welfare 
workers.  Many  of  these  young 
people  are  in  permanent  care 
and  despite  having  come  from 
abusive  family  situations,  are 
often  expected  to  meet  very 
high  standards  of  behavior. 
Missing  a few  days  of  school, 
while  not  to  be  encouraged, 
hardly  seems  a transgression 
that  should  merit  a withdrawal 
of  services.  At  times  it  is 
necessary  for  young  people  in 
such  circumstances  to  go 
through  a formal 
Administrative  Review  process 
to  have  services  re-instated.  If 
that  does  not  resolve  the  mat- 
ter, they  may  need  to  seek  a 
hearing  before  the  Child 
Welfare  Appeal  Panel. 


BilTs  Experience 

At  age  8 Bill  and  his  parents  were  in  a serious  automobile 
accident  that  left  his  father  with  a brain  injury.  Two  years 
later  his  parents  separated  and  later  divorced. 

Bill  was  diagnosed  with  attention  deficit  disorder  and  dyslexia 
resulting  in  considerable  difficulty  at  school. 

At  age  14  Bill  came  into  care  and  had  twelve  different  place- 
ments over  the  next  three  years,  eight  of  them  in  a fourteen- 
month  period. 

Bill’s  mother  had  mental  health  problems  as  did  his  brother 
who  was  also  in  the  care  of  child  welfare. 

At  age  16  Bill  entered  into  a support  agreement  for  child 
welfare  services. 

Bill  was  in  constant  conflict  with  his  social  worker.  He 
described  his  experience  as  being  under  a continued  threat 
of  placement  termination  and  file  closure. 

Bill  was  in  a supported  independent  living  placement  and  he 
was  expected  to  do  certain  household  chores  and  maintain 
attendance  at  school.  He  also  maintained  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Bill’s  school  attendance  was  not  consistent  although  it  was 
not  raised  as  a problem  by  the  school.  In  fact,  the  school 
wrote  that  Bill  had  a positive  attitude,  that  he  showed 
respect  for  teachers  and  that  his  marks  were  improving. 

Bill’s  living  quarters  were  inspected  eleven  times  and  he 
failed  to  meet  standards  of  cleanliness  on  each  occasion.  As 
stated  previously,  Bill  is  16  years  old. 

Bill  had  an  excellent  letter  of  support  from  his  employer, 
noting  that  he  was  actually  managing  a small  business  quite 
independently. 


The  following  case,  although  an 

extreme  example,  illustrates  The  following  letter  was  delivered  to  him  at  school  at  noon 

the  nature  of  the  issue.The  hour  .on  February  25,  2000  without  any  prior  warning; 

names  have  been  changed  but 
the  incident  is  real. 
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‘Dear  Bill 


I am  writing  this  letter  to  inform  you  that  your  status  with  Child 
Welfare  is  terminated  effective  February  26,  2000  due  to  your  lack 
of  compliance  regarding  the  service  plan,  and  the  placement  terms 
for  your  Support  home. 

Because  you  will  no  longer  have  status  with  the  Ministry,  you  can 
no  longer  reside  at  Jane  Doe’s  residence. 

By  12:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  February  26,  2000  you  must  vacate 
Jane  Doe’s  residence.  Please  take  as  many  of  your  belongings  with 
you  as  possible  as  you  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  this  address 
again.  Prior  to  leaving,  please  indicate  an  address  where  you 
would  like  the  rest  of  your  belongings  stored,  and  I will  arrange 
for  them  to  be  delivered.  Please  note  I will  not  be  funding  any 
storage  costs.  Also  provide  the  address  and  phone  number  to  for- 
ward your  belongings  verbally  on  my  voice  mail  (number  given) 
and  in  writing  prior  to  leaving  Jane’s.  If  an  address  is  not  provided 
your  belongings  will  be  used  for  donations. 

Should  you  choose  to  utilize  an  emergency  shelter,  I have  provided 
the  numbers  below.  I have  also  provided  you  with  the  number  to 
the  food  bank. 

(Names  and  telephone  numbers  of  various  agencies  provided.) 

It  has  been  a pleasure  working  with  you  Bill  and  I truly  wish  you 
the  best  in  your  future  endeavors. 


Sincerely 

(signed) 

Caseworker 


(signed) 

Casework  Supervisor” 


In  summary,  this  letter  was  received  at  the  end  of  February, 

Bill  was  16  years  old,  and  he  was  given  24  hours  notice  to  leave 
his  placement  and  remove  his  belongings  (or  they  would  be 
given  away).  He  was  provided  with  the  phone  numbers  of  emer- 
gency shelters  and  the  food  bank.  All  this  because  his  room 
wasn’t  clean  enough  and  he  missed  school  sometimes. 

The  school  authorities  believed  his  school  performance  was 
improving  and  his  employer  thought  he  was  doing  a good  job. 


The  premature 
withdrawal 
of  support  services 
can  be  absolutely 
devastating 
to  young  people 
struggling 
with  the  transition 
to  adulthood. 


Bill  was  devastated.  He  approached  the  Office  of  the  Children’s 
Advocate  for  help.  An  Administrative  Review  was  arranged  with 
Child  Welfare  managers.  Positive  references  from  the  school 
and  his  employer  helped  him  to  regain  services  in  a different 
placement  and  he  was  assigned  a different  child  welfare  worker. 
Bill  is  doing  quite  well  now.  What  might  have  happened  to  him 
had  he  been  left  homeless  at  age  16  in  the  dead  of  winter? 

There  was  a time  when  many  young  people  left  school  in  their 
early  teens  to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  However,  in  our 
more  complex  society,  a higher  level  of  education  and  skill 
development  is  required  to  start  a career.  Young  people  remain 
somewhat  dependent  on  their  parents  until  their  early  twenties. 
Young  people  may  not  be  finished  high  school  by  age  18,  while 
others  may  simply  need  more  time  to  mature  and  learn  the  skills 
needed  to  live  independently.  Many  of  the  young  people  in  the 
child  welfare  system  come  from  very  unstable  circumstances. 
Many  of  them  need  a longer  period  of  support  to  make  a suc- 
cessful transition  to  adulthood.  There  is  a provision  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  to  extend  care  and  maintenance  to  youth  beyond 
the  age  of  18  up  to  age  20.  It  is  our  frequent  experience  that  an 
Extension  of  Care  and  Maintenance  is  granted  only  after  a fight 
to  get  it,  and  sometimes  only  after  a hearing  before  the  Child 
Welfare  Appeal  Panel.  It  is  not  clear  if  the  reluctance  to  extend 
care  is  based  on  budget  pressures,  a lack  of  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  young  people,  indifference  to  their  needs,  or  a fear  of 
creating  dependency.  Depending  on  the  case,  one  or  more  of 
these  factors  appear  to  be  involved.  The  premature  withdrawal 
of  support  services  can  be  absolutely  devastating  to  young  people 
struggling  with  the  transition  to  adulthood.  Child  welfare  author- 
ities need  to  be  aware  that  this  is  happening  and  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  a more  humane  approach  is  put  in  place. 


Disrespectful 

Treatment  of 
Youth 

J!e  Child  Welfare  Act 
extends  certain  rights  to 
young  people  receiving  servic- 
es under  that  Act.  They  have 
the  right  to  be  protected. 

They  have  the  right  to  have  a 
voice  in  decisions  that  affect 
them.  They  have  the  right  to 
an  adequate  level  of  care  in 
accordance  with  their  needs. 
They  have  the  right  to  cause  a 
review  of  decisions  they  don’t 
believe  to  be  in  their  best 
interest.  As  recipients  of  a 
public  service,  they  have  the 
right  to  be  treated  with 
respect. 


Quite  often  the  young  people  who  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Children’s  Advocate  have  found  the  child  welfare  system  to  be 
very  unreceptive  to  their  needs  and  very  disrespectful  to  them. 
Many  report  that  their  child  welfare  worker  will  not  return  their 
phone  calls  and  will  not  see  them  on  any  regular  basis.  The  most 
frequently  expressed  concern  is  that  nobody  will  listen  to  them. 
In  this  population  of  young  people,  many  have  experienced  the 
trauma  of  abuse  or  neglect  in  their  own  families.  For  many  the 
experience  of  being  in  care  is  one  of  further  neglect.  The  follow- 
ing case  example  illustrates  this  concern. 

Trevor’s  Experience 

Trevor  was  17  years  oSd  and  had  a long  history  in  both  the 
child  welfare  and  young  offender  systems.  He  was  receiving 
services  under  a support  agreement.  A series  of  disagree- 
ments with  his  child  welfare  worker  resulted  in  the  closure 
of  his  file.  Trevor  was  left  without  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
and  was  unable  to  get  his  child  welfare  worker  to  return  his 
phone  calls  or  to  meet  with  him.  Trevor  contacted  the 
Children’s  Advocate  asking  for  help  to  get  his  file  re-opened 
and  to  get  a different  child  welfare  worker. 

After  several  attempts,  the  advocate  was  able  to  arrange  a 
teleconference  between  Trevor,  the  child  welfare  worker  and 
the  advocate.  The  conversation  became  heated  and  very  little 
was  accomplished.  During  the  conversation  the  child  welfare 
worker  stated  that  he  was  not  going  to  “waste”  his  time  on 
Trevor  and  he  was  not  going  to  “waste”  taxpayer’s  money  on 
him.  He  called  Trevor  a liar  a number  of  times  and  made  it 
clear  he  was  not  going  to  provide  any  assistance.  With  the 
help  of  an  advocate,  a hearing  was  arranged  with  the  Child 
Welfare  Appeal  Panel.  The  Appeal  Panel’s  decision  was  to 
re-instate  services  and  that  a different  child  welfare  worker  be 
assigned.  With  the  support  of  his  new  child  welfare  worker, 
Trevor  was  able  to  continue  with  his  education  and  at  last 
report  was  thought  to  be  doing  very  well.  In  spite  of  the 
disagreement  between  Trevor  and  his  child  welfare  worker,  as 
an  Albertan  trying  to  obtain  a service  from  the  Provincial 
Government,  he  was  entitled  to  a fair  review  of  his  circum- 
stances. He  was  also  entitled  to  be  treated  in  a courteous 


manner. 
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Child  and  Family  Services 

Authorities 

T 

|_he  Calgary  Rockyview  Child  and  Family  Services  Authority 

assumed  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  child  welfare  services 
April  I,  1998.  Many  of  the  regional  authorities  did  not  take  on 
such  responsibilities  until  April  I,  1999.  Some  did  not  get  started 
until  well  into  the  1999/2000  fiscal  year. 

On  November  17,  1 999,  Alberta  Children’s  Services  was  named 
organization  of  the  Year  by  the  International  Association  for 
Public  Participation.  An  Alberta  Government  news  release  dated 
November  10,  1999  stated  “The  Core  Values  Award  recognizes 
the  Ministry’s  five-year  process  of  involving  communities 
throughout  Alberta  in  the  development  of  support  services  for 
children  and  families.  The  work  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a new 
community-based  system  that  includes  18  Child  and  Family 
Services  Authorities  throughout  the  province.” 


The  news  release  also  stated: 

“The  goal  of  the  new  community-based  system  is  to  help  ensure 
that  children  and  families: 

► find  help  more  easily 

► find  help  before  they  reach  a crisis  point 

► benefit  from  a teamwork  approach  by  professionals 

► receive  services  that  are  more  effective  and  culturally  appropriate 

► benefit  from  integrated  approaches  in  service  delivery.” 


To  better  understand  the  experience  of  young  people  with  this 
new  service  system,  structured  interviews  were  held  with 
advocate  staff.  The  objective  was  to  find  out  if  young  people 
with  whom  we  are  involved  are  receiving  the  more  responsive, 
effective,  and  integrated  services  that  are  the  stated  goals  of  the 
community-based  system.  Appreciating  that  the  regional  authority 
system  is  still  under  development  and  that  the  new  system  is 
plagued  with  resource  constraints,  in  our  experience  there  is  little 
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evidence  that  the  new  system  is  more  approachable  or  effective 
than  the  system  it  replaces. 

I.  Providing  help  more  easily. 

Common  themes  expressed  were: 

A.  In  many  regions  the  good  intentions  expressed  in  business 
plans  and  related  documents  do  not  seem  to  have  been  realized 
in  case  practice.  Many  advocates  tried  to  identify  examples  of 
how  young  people  were  gaining  help  more  easily,  however  found 
it  difficult  to  find  many.  Generally  advocates  believe  their  clients 
are  having  as  much,  if  not  more,  difficulty  in  accessing  services 
due  to  regional  budget  pressures  and  staff  turnover. 

B.  Some  examples  of  regional  initiatives  were  mentioned,  e.g. 
Neighborhood  centers,  however  these  had  not  been  in  place  long 
enough  to  assess  the  impact.  On  a positive  note,  it  was  stated 
that  in  some  rural  communities  there  is  an  increasing  presence 
and  awareness  of  children’s  services. 

C. We  acknowledge  that  the  nature  of  the  advocate’s  role  is  such 
that  we  see  only  young  people  who  are  having  problems  accessing 
services.  It  may  be  that  other  young  people  are  able  to  more 
easily  access  services  and  hence  we  don’t  hear  from  them.  It’s 
also  possible  that  many  more  are  having  difficulty  and  just  don’t 
know  where  to  go  to  seek  advocacy  support.  In  any  case,  it  is 
reasonable  to  report  that  many  young  people  had  trouble  getting 
help.  If  there  is  progress  towards  this  goal  we  are  unable  to 
confirm  that. 

□.Whenever  advocates  were  able  to  cite  examples  of  young 
people  finding  it  easier  to  get  help,  it  was  related  to  specific  child 
welfare  workers,  particular  staff  units,  or  certain  small  offices 
being  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  young  people.  These 
cases  were  isolated  and  reflect  a positive  service  orientation  that 
had  developed  within  a particular  staff  group. 


Appreciating  that  the 
regional  authority 
system  is  still  under 
development  and  that 
the  new  system  is 
plagued  with  resource 
constraints,  in  our 
experience  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the 
new  system  is  more 
approachable  or 
effective  than  the 
system  it  replaces. 


2.  Find  help  before  they  reach  a crisis  point. 

Common  themes  expressed  were: 

A.  Advocates  reported  little  progress  towards  this  goal.  Often 
this  was  attributed  to  an  attitude  of  many  child  welfare  workers 
that  the  community  rather  than  child  protection  services  have  a 
responsibility  to  respond  to  its  members.  It  is  common  to  see 
five  to  ten  investigation  reports  on  file  before  child  protection 
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services  are  provided.  It  would  seem  that  often  intervention 
occurs  only  after  the  situation  has  reached  a crisis  point. 

B.  Isolated  cases  were  reported  where  new  child  welfare  workers 
were  very  responsive  and  worked  exceptionally  hard  to  ensure 
needs  were  met. 


C.  Several  advocates  reported  that  while  a youth  in  crisis  may 
not  receive  a timely  response,  when  an  advocate  becomes 
involved  the  system  tends  to  become  more  responsive. 


D. This  goal  is  much  like  the  first  one,  getting  help  more  easily. 

It  was  noted  that  relatively  high  staff  turnover  and  thus  a 
reduced  level  of  staff  experience  may  be  factors  that  reduce 
timely  response. 

E.  Some  advocates  expressed  that  youth  would  have  to  be  in  a state 
of  crisis  to  get  any  help.  Child  welfare  practitioners  who  operate 
with  a philosophy  of  keeping  young  people  out  of  the  child  welfare 
system  at  all  costs,  serve  to  facilitate  a crisis  only  response. 

F.  Advocates  suggested  that  child  welfare  workers  and  those  who 
direct  them  need  to  better  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Act  and  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  them. 
Decisions  under  the  Act  are  required  to  be  in  the  young  person’s 
best  interests  and  that  must  be  the  primary  consideration. 

G.  It  was  acknowledged  there  were  pilot  projects  in  some 
regions  working  toward  a more  responsive  approach.  One 
example  is  a collaborative  effort  between  the  Calgary  Rockyview 
Regional  Authority  and  the  Calgary  Regional  Health  Authority  to 
identify  and  respond  to  very  young  children  showing  signs  of 
mental  health  problems. 


H.  As  reported  for  the  first  goal  (help  provided  more  easily),  the 
advocates  see  some  child  welfare  workers  trying  extremely  hard 
to  provide  timely  and  appropriate  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  child  welfare  workers  appear  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
stresses  of  the  work. 


3.  Benefit  from  teamwork  approach  by  professionals. 

Common  themes  expressed  were: 

A.  While  advocates  could  cite  examples  of  a team  of  professionals 
conjointly  helping  a young  person,  such  teamwork  was  seen  as  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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B.  Compartmentalized  budgets  were  seen  as  a barrier  to  joint 
action.  Advocates  described  case  conferences  including  a variety 
of  agencies  and  services  that  deteriorated  into  debates  about 
who  should  provide  service  and  bear  the  cost.  The  picture  is 
one  of  opposing  teams  rather  than  teamwork. 

C.  Advocates  noted  that  generally  when  professionals  did  come 
together  to  help  a client,  they  failed  to  include  the  client  as  a 
participant. This  suggests  a “doing  to”  rather  than  a “doing  with” 
approach. 

D.  A few  advocates  expressed  optimism  about  developing  team- 
work. Some  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  are  seen  as  strongly 
committed  to  a teamwork  approach,  and  newer  staff  show  will- 
ingness to  move  in  this  direction. 

E.  In  some  regions  there  seem  to  be  more  case  conferences 
indicating  support  for  teamwork  but  in  other  regions  there  seem 
to  be  fewer  such  collaborative  efforts.  Sometimes  it  is  observed 
that  particular  child  welfare  workers  are  more  inclined  to  con- 
ference cases  and  thereby  promote  a team  approach  whereas 
other  workers  do  not  embrace  the  notion  of  teamwork.  In  order 
to  better  promote  teamwork  as  a preferred  mode  of  practice, 
authorities  will  need  to  emphasize  the  concept  with  staff. 

4.  Providing  services  that  are  more  effective  and 
culturally  appropriate. 

Common  themes  expressed  were: 

A.  Advocates  noted  that  Regional  Authorities  have  increased  the 
number  of  aboriginal  staff  and  that  many  have  conducted  cultural 
awareness  training. 

B.  Advocates  reported  that  there  is  clearly  more  sensitivity  toward 
an  aboriginal  child’s  culture.  There  are,  however,  concerns  that 
decisions  are  sometimes  made  that  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child.  Sometimes  decisions  are  rationalized  as  culturally 
appropriate  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  young  person.  While  cultural  considerations  need 
to  be  seriously  considered  in  decision-making,  the  best  interest  of 
the  child  is  paramount.  Sometimes  reliance  is  placed  on  the  cul- 
ture of  the  decision-maker.  If  the  decision-maker  is  aboriginal,  the 
decision  is  accepted  as  sound  whether  or  not  it  would  meet  a 
best  interest  test. 

C.  Advocates  expressed  concern  that  some  decisions  based  solely 
on  culture  may  be  harmful  to  children  in  the  longer  term. 
Mentioned  specifically  is  a general  resistance  to  seeking 


Permanent  Guardianship  Orders  for  Aboriginal  children.  While 
permanent  guardianship  is  not  a guarantee  of  permanence  for 
young  people,  the  absence  of  permanent  status  when  appropriate 
is  virtually  a guarantee  that  they  will  drift  in  care  without  sound 
permanency  planning. 

□.Advocates  believe  there  is  significant  confusion  about  policy 
and  practice  regarding  cultural  considerations  in  child  welfare. 
Practices  are  often  seen  as  conflicting  with  provisions  in  the 
Child  Welfare  Handbook  or  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

E.With  respect  to  improved  effectiveness,  advocates  see  little 
evidence  of  that  yet.  As  already  acknowledged,  regional  authorities 
are  still  relatively  new  and  have  had  to  struggle  with  budget 
pressures  and  staff  turnover.  It  will  take  longer  to  assess  whether 
or  not  regional  authorities  and  a different  vision  for  children’s 
services  will  translate  into  enhanced  effectiveness. 

5.  Providing  an  integrative  approach  to  service  delivery. 

All  advocates  suggest  that  at  the  level  of  client  service,  this  goal 
has  not  yet  materialized  beyond  very  limited  initiatives.  The 
School  Health  Initiative  is  one  of  the  positives.  Some  advocates 
are  of  the  view  that  there  was  more  integration  within  the  former 
Department  of  Family  and  Social  Services,  at  least  between  Child 
Welfare  and  Income  Support  programs.  While  that  relationship 
was  not  free  of  problems,  there  was  conjoint  management  at 
some  levels.  With  respect  to  a more  integrative  approach 
between  the  Young  Offenders  system  and  Child  Welfare,  some 
advocates  have  observed  better  working  relationships. 

In  summary,  advocates  see  little  evidence  at  the  front  end  of  the 
child  welfare  system  that  much  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  goals  established  for  the  new  children’s  services  delivery 
system.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  one  year  is  a very  short 
period  of  time  in  which  to  make  much  of  an  impact  on  a service 
system  that  was  fraught  with  problems  for  many  years.  Regional 
Authorities  have  inherited  the  chronic  problems  of  the  child 
welfare  system,  including  inadequate  budgets  and  insufficient 
placement  resources. The  caseload  has  continued  to  rise  placing 
even  more  demands  upon  a system  that  was  already  stressed.  It 
will  take  more  time  to  achieve  some  very  ambitious  and  worth- 
while goals.  It  will  also  take  a commitment  from  the  Alberta 
Government  to  provide  the  financial  resources  required  for 
regional  authorities  to  properly  do  the  job  they  were  appointed  to 
do  - to  provide  a caring,  responsive,  and  effective  array  of  services 
to  children  and  families. 
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Responses 

to  the  1998-1999 
Annual  Report 

| im  unable  to  identify  any  specific  responses  to  the  1998-1999 
Annual  Report.  During  the  year,  in  response  to  recommendations 
made  in  the  1 997-98  Annual  Report,  there  were  independent 
reviews  commissioned  by  the  Minister  on  the  future  role,  man- 
date, and  reporting  relationship  of  the  Children’s  Advocate;  and 
on  the  growth  of  the  child  welfare  caseload.  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  report,  both  of  those  reports  have  been  publicly 
released. 

The  recommendations  made  in  those  reports  are  said  to  be 
under  review  by  the  Government  but  it  is  not  clear  what  action 
will  be  taken. 


Appendix  A 

Section  2 of  the  Child  Welfare  Act 


(d)  a child,  if  the  child  is 
capable  of  forming 
an  opinion, 
is  entitled  to 
an  opportunity 
to  express  that  opinion 
on  matters 

affecting  the  child  and 
the  child’s  opinion 
should  be  considered  by 
those  making  decisions 
that  affect  the  child; 


Matters  to  be  considered 

2 A Court  and  all  persons  shall  exercise  any  authority  or  make  any  decision  relating  to  a child  who 
is  in  need  of  protective  services  under  this  Act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  in  doing  so 
shall  consider  the  following  as  well  as  any  other  relevant  matter: 

(a)  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and  its  well-being  should  be  supported  and  preserved; 

(b)  the  interests  of  a child  should  be  recognized  and  protected; 

(c)  the  family  has  the  right  to  the  least  invasion  of  its  privacy  and  interference  with  its  freedom  that  is 
compatible  with  its  own  interest,  the  interest  of  the  individual  family  members  and  society; 

(d)  a child,  if  the  child  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  express  that 
opinion  on  matters  affecting  the  child  and  the  child’s  opinion  should  be  considered  by  those 
making  decisions  that  affect  the  child; 

(e)  the  family  is  responsible  for  the  care  and  supervision  of  its  children  and  every  child  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  a wanted  and  valued  member  of  a family,  and  to  that  end 

(i)  if  protective  services  are  necessary  to  assist  the  family  in  providing  for  the  care  of  a child,  those 
services  should  be  supplied  to  the  family  in  so  far  as  it  is  reasonably  practicable  to  do  so  in 
order  to  support  the  family  unit  and  to  prevent  the  need  to  remove  the  child  from  the  family,  and 

(ii)  a child  should  be  removed  from  the  family  only  when  other  less  intrusive  measures  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  survival,  security,  or  development  of  the  child; 

(f)  any  decision  concerning  the  removal  of  a child  from  the  child’s  family  should  take  into  account 

(i)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  maintaining,  wherever  possible,  the  child’s  familial,  cultural,  social  and 
religious  heritage, 

(ii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  stability  and  continuity  of  care  and  relationships, 

(iii)  the  risks  to  the  child  if  the  child  remains  with  the  family,  is  removed  from  the  family  or  is 
returned  to  the  family,  and 

(iv)  the  merits  of  allowing  the  child  to  remain  with  the  family  compared  to  the  merits  of  removing 
the  child  from  the  family; 

(g)  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  protection  of  a child  who  may  be  in  need  of  protective  services, 
the  child’s  family  should  be  referred  to  community  resources  for  services  that  would  support  and 
preserve  the  family  and  prevent  the  need  for  any  other  intervention  under  this  Act; 

(h)  any  decision  concerning  the  placement  of  a child  outside  the  child’s  family  should  take  into  account 

(i)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  a placement  that  respects  the  child’s  familial,  cultural,  social  and 
religious  heritage, 

(ii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  stability  and  continuity  of  care  and  relationships, 

(iii)  the  benefits  to  the  child  of  a placement  within  or  as  close  as  possible  to  the  child’s  home 
community, 

(iv)  the  mental,  emotional  and  physical  needs  of  the  child  and  the  child’s  mental,  emotional  and 
physical  stage  of  development,  and 

(v)  whether  or  not  the  proposed  placement  is  suitable  for  the  child; 

(i)  the  provision  of  protective  services  is  intended  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  condition  that  caused 
the  child  to  be  in  need  of  protective  services; 

(j)  if  a child  is  being  provided  with  care  under  this  Act,  the  child  should  be  provided  with  a level  of 
care  that  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and  consistent  with  community  standards  and 
available  resources; 

(k)  if  a child  is  being  provided  with  care  under  this  Act,  a plan  for  the  care  of  a child  should  be 
developed  that  will  address  the  child’s  need  for  stability  and  continuity  of  care  and  relationships; 

(l)  a person  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the  care  of  a child  under  this  Act  should  endeavour  to 
make  the  child  aware  of  the  child’s  familial,  cultural,  social  and  religious  heritage; 

(m)  there  should  be  no  unreasonable  delay  in  making  or  implementing  a decision  affecting  a child. 
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Organizational  Chart 
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Appendix  C 

Information  List 

1.  Standing  Up  For  Kids: 

Case  Advocacy  for  Children  and  Youth: 

Strategies  and  Techniques,  Margo  Herbert,  M.S.W.,  R.S.W., 
for  the  Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 

2.  The  Children’s  Advocate: 

A Discussion  Paper  on  the  Future  of  Advocacy  For  Children, 
Children’s  Advocate  Program,  April,  1996 

3.  The  Children’s  Advocate: 

A Program  Consultation  on  the  Future  of  Advocacy  for 
Children  in  Alberta,  Children’s  Advocate  Program,  February  1997 

4.  Working  With  Young  People: 

A Guide  to  Youth  Participation  in  Decision  Making: 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  1995 

5.  Bridging  the  Gap: 

Goals  for  the  Development  ofYouth  Policy, 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  1 992 

6.  Getting  Together: 

Towards  Partnership  with  Youth, 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  1993 

7.  Changing  the  Way  Things  Work: 

A Young  People’s  Guide  to  Social  Action, 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  1992 

8.  Someone  to  Listen: 

A videotape  on  the  Children’s  Advocate  program 

9.  Voices  from  Within:Youth  Speak  Out: 

Office  of  the  Child  and  Family  Service  Advocacy,  Ontario 

Links  to  websites  and  publications  available  at 
the  Children's  Advocate  website  can  be  found  at: 

http://www.gov.ab.ca/cs/childrensadvocate/ 

Access  to  the  above  information  may  be  gained 
by  contacting  the  Children's  Advocate 

Office  of  the  Children’s  Advocate 

Hilltop  House 

99 1 0 - 103  Street 

Edmonton, AlbertaT5K  0X8 

1-800-661-3446 

(780)  427-8934 
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